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organization, in enlightenment, and in general civilization,
since the beginning of the century. But in one way he had gone
rapidly backwards, and was for the most part unaware of it.
He had lost a great deal of his freedom of speech and thought,
partly by overt legal enactment and partly by the actions of
judges and policemen. Interferences by the latter with
unemployed, Communists, or Irish revolutionaries have been
incidentally mentioned in this book already. Sometimes these
were accompanied by great violence, and in the popular
opinion they had grown worse since Lord Trenchard had
opened a police college at Hendon, to which it was hoped
middle-class young men, unlikely to be as sympathetic to the
working class as the old-fashioned police constable, would be
attracted. By the beginning of 1938 police misconduct was so
common that the National Council for Civil Liberties, a body
with supporters far beyond the Labour movement, found nearly
three-quarters of its time occupied in watching the police, and
even enrolled special volunteer "observers" to watch their
conduct at important meetings.
The violences which accompanied the growth of Sir Oswald
Mosley's Fascist movement rose to a peak at a much publicized
meeting at Olympia where questioners were treated with
revolting brutality. As a result of this, public opinion was so
disgusted that the Government introduced a "Public Order
Act" in 1936 to forbid the wearing of uniforms, in which were
included clauses giving Chiefs of Police very disquieting powers
of prohibiting meetings or processions at their discretion.
Many complaints were made, and voiced in Parliament at the
end of 19375 that these powers were used far more continuously
and systematically against Labour and Communist speakers
than against Fascists, who were indeed on occasion (as at
Bermondsey in that year) allowed to continue with precisely
the provocative processions which were supposed to be
disallowed.
In 1934, by the Incitement to Disaffection Act, the law of
sedition had been, made tighter and criticism of the Army or
Navy rendered more difficult. Industrial propaganda and
effective strike action had been already made more dangerous
by the Trade Union Act of 1927; the Official Secrets Act of